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NOTES OF THE PAINTING BOOM. 

BY BEMBBANDT PEALE. 

*' Art Is long and life Is short." 

[From the Introduction of this work, toon to be pubUihed.] 

The greater portion of an artist's life is consumed 
in acquiring an elementary knowledge of his art; in 
learning how others, his predecessors and contempo- 
raries, have labored ; and in efforts to make some 
advances, if not beyond the models which have been his 
guide, at least to lessen the difficulties appertaining to 
his own execution. It is often only in the last few 
years of his life that the artist is conscious, of emerging 
from his apprenticeship, without the prospect of living 
long enough to employ the means he has acquired, and of 
enjoying the full reward of his arduous studies. Under 
these circumstances it would seem to be the duty of an 
artist before he sinks into the incapacity of old age, to 
record his experience, and explain any advantage he 
may have acquired, or improvements he has made, for 
the benefit of such as may take them up as an assurance 
to their own knowledge, and, with greater advantages 
of youth, zeal and talent, to enjoy the privilege of em- 
ploying them in greater perfection. 

The author of these notes would offer them to the 
acceptance and consideration of his fellow artists, with- 
out deeming it necessary to institute any inquiry into 
the relative merits of his and their productions in order 
to establish the benefits of his experien«e, the number 
of his experiments, and the result of his judgment, even 
as a manipulator in the pictorial art; for -without 
any such experience, without any similar experiments, 
but with the power, as it were, of an intuitive genius, 
an admirable career of art may be sometimes mani- 
fested ; still it need not be denied that such a genius 
might be benefited by the notes of an older traveller, 
even of inferior genius, to lessen his labor, shorten his 
path, and make his assurance doubly sure. 

In the " art and mystery of painting," the knowledge 
obtained by painters in constant practice — with the 
study of nature and the works of other painters during 
a long life — must possess a value not easily to be esti- 
mated ; because but little of it can be found in books, 
which are frequently of uncertain authority. Were 
handbooks founded on the experience and practice 
of the masters in the art, whose paintings record their 
competency for such a task, but whose pens have been 
as idle as their pencils have been prolific of excellence, 
such instruction would indeed be precious. The methods 
of the most distinguished of the old masters, whether 
Italian, Flemish, or even English, have not been de- 



scribed by themselves ; and only in a very few particu- 
lars have been transmitted to us by their pupils and 
immediate successors. Merimee, Field and Eastlake 
therefore, have been induced to prosecute the most 
laborious and learned investigations to discover from 
the writings of amateur friends of the artists, and the 
accidental expressions of painters, what were probably 
their methods, but they leave us ultimately involved in 
a cloud of doubt and uncertainty; and not unfrequently, 
even led astray by erroneous conclusions, deduced from 
obscure circumstances. 

A vast amount of useful knowledge consists in minute 
particulars, slowly acquired, and gradually brought into 
habitual operation, constituting what is called experience. 
Few practitioners take note of these gradual accretions 
of knowledge in themselves, and often forget their in- 
fluence in forming their judgments. Unless recorded 
fresh as they occur, revised and confirmed from time to 
time, these particulars are often lost to the com- 
munity ; and no learned research by the most laborious 
student, who has not passed through the same course, 
can ever accurately analyze them, and decide upon 
their merits. This, in an especial manrter, has been the 
case with artists, whose constant occupation has seldom 
permitted them to look back correctly upon the course 
which they themselves have pursued ; being more intent 
on actual labor and speculations of future hope and 
ambition. 

Amid this dearth of reliable authority, Bouvtee's 
Manual of Painting stands almost alone. It is the result 
of forty years' practice and observation, communicated 
with perfect candor and extreme minuteness ; and is 
considered, notwithstanding its prolixity and want of 
method, the best written authority; established more 
from his experimental' knowledge than his known skill 
and reputation as an artist. 

An Epitome of this book* has been published in New 
York by an anonymous author, who has mingled with 
the matter selected from Bouvier (which he has con- 
siderably methodized) many judicious observations, 
acknowledged to be derived from other authors, 
and offered rather as the result of his reading than 
of his " limited practice." But it repeats and renews 
the tedious and complicated processes by which 
Bouvier instructs the student - to elaborate a picture, 
instead of furnishing him with a simple system, or pa- 
lette, to be enlarged and refined as his eye becomes 
critical in the estimate of tints, ultimately to imitate the 
various effects of nature. 

• Hand-book of Young Artists and Amateurs in Oil Painting. 
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Taylor's translation of the work on oil painting by 
Mekimee, a French painter and chemist, published 
under the patronage of the Royal Academy of London, 
possesses great merit ; but the author relies almost im- 
plicitly on the authority of Bouvier, and his chief pur- 
pose appears to be to ascertain the vehicles employed 
by the old masters. The technical inaccuracy, however, 
of the English translator is evident from such passages 
as this — instead of cork black, he says " IAege black is 
prepared by calcining it in a crucible, and then wash- 
ing it in boiling water, to carry off the salts it contains " 
— without seeming to know that the word liege (though 
also the name of a city) is the French for cork, and that 
it must not be calcined but carbonized. Again, he says 
of coffee black, that it is prepared from the husks of cof- 
fee, insteads of coffee grounds, or grains of roasted 
coffee. Such mistakes are not only delusive to the 
student, but calculated to impair the authority of the 
work, however correct in many respects ; besides, the 
author in several instances gives the processes for 
making colors which, from their fugitive nature, should 
never be employed ; such as carmine, minium, massicot, 
etc., and, in speaking of Naples yellow, leaves it doubt- 
ful whether it is safe to use it as a permanent color, 
the doubt founded upon a hypothetical idea that it con- 
tains arsenic, which is not the case ; and citing authorities 
both for and against it, instead of testing it by his own 
experiment. 

The Chbomatogbaphy of Field, from his practical 
knowledge of chemistry, contains much valuable infor- 
mation concerning the qualities of pigments ; but his 
chief pride is an exhibition of the " poetic use of colors," 
and their "powers of expression" — which are more 
amusing to the amateur than useful to the artist. In 
the preface to his work, however, he judiciously says : 
" Among the means essential to proficiency in painting, 
none is of more importance than a just knowledge of 
colors and pigments — their qualities, powers and effects ; 
and there is none to which the press has hitherto af- 
forded fewer helps. There have appeared, it is true, at 
different times, several works professing this object, and 
most of our encyclopedias and books of painting treat 
cursorily of this branch of the art ; but not only are 
these, for the most part, transcripts of the same obsolete 
originals, unsuited to the present state of the art, but 
they are inadequate, irrelevant, and often erroneous or 
untrue." He adds — " There is no want, in the present 
day, of the furniture of the palette ; since pigments, and 
fine ones too; so abound, that it requires nearly as much 
experience for a judicious selection of them as was for- 
merly required for their acquisition or. production " — 
" And since the necessity for, and the practice of, the 
artist preparing his own materials have ceased, it is the 
more essential that he should be enabled by precept to 
select, appreciate and understand the pigment and 
vehicles he employs." 



Eastlake's," Materials for a history of Oil Painting," 
is a learned investigation "to trace the recorded prac- 
tice of oil painting from its first invention ; and by a 
comparison of authentic traditions with existing works, 
to point out some of the causes of that durability for 
which the earlier examples of the art are remarkable." 
This work contains a vast amount of interesting matter 
concerning " the processes which were adopted at dif- 
ferent times in certain schools, without entering into the 
discussion of their comparative merits." Consequently 
the reader is left pretty much to form his own conclu- 
sions from this conflicting mass of " documentary evi- 
dence " — chiefly intended to enforce the conviction that 
brilliancy and durability were procured by the nse of 
varnish in the colors — begun by Van Eyck, continued 
to the time of Rubens, and gradually forgotten after- 
ward, till now that the subject of vehicles is earnestly 
revived. 

The art of painting is sufficiently difficult in all the 
circumstances of invention, composition, design, draw- 
ing, anatomy, perspective, light and shade, harmony, 
character and expression— without suffering by embar- 
rassment and doubt in regard to the materials a»d me- 
chanism of the art ; which, however, are as important 
to the most talented artist, as good materials and tools 
and modes of using them are to the mechanic in the 
production of watches or steam engines. Nor will the 
pride or vanityof the artist, most gifted in the preemi- 
nent qualities which confer on him the title of genius, 
despise or neglect the assistance which may be offered 
in the choice of the instruments, or the facilities of their 
application, even from one who might not possess, like 
him, the highest qualifications for their employment. 
He must learn fjom the manufacturer their composition ; 
from the chemist their mutual action ; and the facilities 
of their application, and their durability from the expe- 
rience of an experimental artist, one who may have con- 
sumed in this pursuit time, that would perhaps have led 
him to higher attainments, if another had given him the 
knowledge of which he was in pursuit. 

However satisfied an artist may be with his own mode 
of coloring or process, in the production of a picture 
from nature, or otherwise, he cannot be indifferent to 
acquiring what has been the experience of an artist older 
than himself, and who may have spent more time 
than he has in comparative experiments in all the 
particulars which are essential to the operations of 
painting : after being made acquainted with these ex- 
periences, he is still left at liberty to pursue his old 
course, if it seems best, or to adopt any others which 
may be offered to him. In a science which has been so 
little illustrated by technical precepts from the hands of 
professors, every particle of light which can be thrown 
on the subject deserves to be favorably received. 

Much of the time employed in such experiments is 
necessarily abstracted from that which might be devoted 
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to productive practice. Art demands, if possible, 
the whole mind. How important, then, that the artist, 
whose genius leads him to the bold or delicate imi- 
tation of nature, should not be distracted by the 
necessity of always studying, as a workman, the nature 
of his materials, and be embarrassed with doubts of 
their efficiency or durability, or best modes of combina- 
tion and application, merely from the want of reliable 
documents. 

Had it been the practice of the painters of former 
ages to communicate all they had been taught or had 
discovered by their own researches,, we should not now 
bjive to lament our ignorance of what constituted Van 
JEh/ck's, or the Venetian process ; nor of many things 
which, it is evident from an inspection of their works, were 
probably known to many other painters of Holland and 
Italy ; the aggregation of such knowledge would doubt- 
less be of great value to the modern painter, together 
with all the advantages he now derives from modern 
discoveries. It was seldom that a student could pur- 
chase or procure the means of learning what was then 
called the " art and mystery of painting " — for much of 
it, in all ages, has been kept as a mystery ; and in so 
doing artists were not greatly to be blamed, con- 
sidering the difficulties they had to surmount, the task 
of writing, and the little compensation they genei^ally 
received ; for it was seldom till after death that their 
works arose into such reputation as to command 
great prices ; and then solely for the benefit of picture 
dealers — a class of men who are too often disposed to 
undervalue all living merit* 

Eastlake quotes an author who says that ceilain 
painters readily communicated their methods when 
asked, and that those methods were generally known 
and practised in the time of the great painters : if so, 
that they should now be unknown, can only be owing to 
the neglect of painters in writing down their know- 
ledge and their practice. It is, therefore, worthy of 
consideration that so distinguished a painter as Mr. 
Eastlake should deem it a matter of great importance 
to investigate, with the most laboiious study, the pro- 
cesses by which the old masters succeeded in producing 
beautiful and often permanent pictures. I say often, 
because there are many paintings by the old masters 
which have not stood the test of time, but are cracked, 
faded or blackened. Not the least lamented are many 
by Da Vinci and the early works of Andrea del Sartb. 
Whilst we have to lament that no painters of cele- 
brity have left records of their methods, it is some 
satisfaction that a little insight into their mysteries is 
afforded by the writings of their friends ; for instance, 
Apelles is celebrated for the perfection of his coloring, 
which jpiiny ascribes chiefly to his use of a glazing 
material he calls atramentum. Among the writings 
of Da Vinci none have been preserved that can be 
of use to the colorist. A few maxims by Rubens, in 



a short paragraph, are repeated without any certain 
information of his vehicles or process of coloring. Van- 
dyke has written nothing; but from his friend, De 
Mayerne, a physician, we learn his process for purifying 
linseed oil ; and Eastlake, in his history of oil painting, 
quotes from notes of Reynolds, recently discovered, 
which obscurely indicate some of his experiments, evi- 
dently written only ; for his own use, and to be kept 
secret from others; and his biographer, Noethcote, 
although his favorite pupil, professes to know but little 
of the ultimate results of his experiments. 

It is worthy of notice that the methods and practice 
of Vandyke are scantily recorded by De Mayerne, who 
appears to have enjoyed the privilege of the artist's 
painting room, and. who watched every proceeding for 
the purpose of committing it to writing, to the best of 
his knowledge. Vandyke himself miade no such writ- 
ings — and, by the little we learn from De Mayerne, cer- 
tainly did not freely communicate what he knew of his 
art for the physician to record ; or we should not now 
be in doubt respecting the vehicles and methods of 
Rubens, as Vandyke was the confidential pupil of the 
great colorist. 

In communicating to others my own experience, it 
must be remembered that it is the experience of a long 
life. If something is communicated which the young 
artist does not know — this will be an easy acquisition to 
him ; and if he already knows many things among the 
mass which is now offered, he will have the satisfaction 
of receiving an assurance of their efficacy, founded on 
reiterated experiments, which he has not lived long 
enough to realize. 

The experience of which I speak is not limited merely 
to ascertaining the uses of materials already known, but 
includes several discoveries, both in regard to new ma- 
terials and improved modes of employing the old; 
together with many facilities in the modes of advancing 

and finishing a picture. 

» 

A man may be an amateur without the skill and prac- 
tice of a painter, or the knowledge of the connoisseur. 
His love for art must be founded upon a knowledge of 
the principle? of painting; but he does not, like the con- 
noisseur, profess himself muster of the technical discern- 
ment which distinguishes, by the handling, or the canvas, 
the originality of the performance. Neither does lie burden 
his memory with names and dates, but leaves, them to the 
dealer and the collector. His business is with the qualities 
and the merits of the picture, new or old. He differs from 
the connoisseur in his critical acumen ; and his admiration of 
a work is for its beauties rather than its scarcity; and he lias 
little esteem for dry examples by the masters, further than be- 
longs to their character as marking the progress of art, or the 
improvements of his favorite study. . . . The amateur, as well 
as the connoisseur, can admire the hasty sketches of the mas- 
ter ; but he does not pretend to see miracles as the accidents of his 
pencil ; it U with a quiet feeling rather than with a rapturous 
heart that he views the works of art. — Library of the Fine Art*. 



